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comprised a great variety of excellent draw- 
ings from different cities ; but the vote of 
the directors, influenced by respect for the 
fancy of their president, Robert Gilmore, 
selected that of Robert Mills, which was a 
column with an external staircase winding 
up to the top. This was ridiculed by all the 
artists of Philadelphia — much to the morti- 
fication of Mr. Mills. He called on me in 
Baltimore, to request my assistance in de- 
corating three of his designs — columns of 
the same proportions — one with the exter- 
nal stairs, which I deprecated, and two 
others, variously ornamented. Not long 
after this, he called again, and confessed his 
embarrassment, as the corner-stone was 
about to be laid, and reference would be 
made to his design. I suggested a relief to 
the modest but afflicted artist. I got Hen- 
ry "Warren, scene-painter to the theatre, to 
represent, on a canvas eight feet high, the 
plain column which I preferred ; on which 
I painted (instead of Mr. Mill's Tripod) a 
full-length figure of Washington. Early in 
the morning of the day of ceremony, Mr. 
Finlay, an upholsterer of taste, attached 
our painting against a tree, which fortu- 
nately stood over the spot selected for the 
corner-stone, placed under the pictured 
column one Of my portraits of Washington, 
elegantly, framed, surmounted and sur- 
rounded the whole with festoons of drapery 
and flags of the Union. The imposing pro- 
cession of military and municipal officers, 
■With bands of music, terminated their route 
at the appointed spot, which was crowded 
by a vast multitude. The orator of the day 
(I forget his name) pronounced an impres- 
sive eulogium on the occasion — and, point- 
ing to our decorated trophy, which he 
doubtless supposed to have been placed 
there by the directors, declared the inten- 
tion of the board "to execute the column 
according to that design." Mr. Mills, hear- 
ing no remark on such a deviation from 
the original design, went on quietly, accord- 
ing to the orator's accidental decision, and 
Baltimore was spared the ridicule of the 
-spiral stairs. 

The Battle Monument of Baltimore was 
designed by Maximilian Godefeoy. For 
the execution of the Sculptures designed 
for it, Sjg. Capellano, recently arrived in 
-New York, was recommended, who came on 
to Baltimore ; but not finding Mr. Godefroy 
at home, made his house his domicile, much 
to the surprise of the black cook who had 
charge of the house with a limited supply 

• of change. I was informed of her dilemma, 
and wrote to Mr. Godefroy, but received no 

•answer, as the artist, in a secluded spot, 

• was absorbed in making an elaborate draw- 
ing of the Natural Bridge, in Virginia, and 
forgot everything connected with the 
Battle Monument. The poor sculptor be- 
came impatient and talked of returning to 
New York. Not to lose the chance of de- 
taining, perhaps, an excellent artist, an 

• occupation was suggested. Robeet Cast 
Long, the architect of St. Paul's Church, 
in anticipation of some future occasion of 
completing his design, had caused two 
large blocks of free-stone to be built in the 
upper front of his church — one, for the 
figure of Christ breaking the bread; the 
other, Moses holding the tables of the Law. 

Mr. Oapellano was delighted with the idea 
of getting to work ; but it was necessary to 
decide upon his ability, and I proposed to 
Mr. Long, that I would give forty dollars, 



if he would contribute an equal sum, to 
pay the sculptor for two small models in 
clay. They were executed to my satisfac- 
tion, and a subscription of a thousand dol- 
lars was scon raised for the Church. The 
sculptor was quickly installed on his ele- 
vated platform, and one of the figures was 
nearly completed before Mr. Godefroy re- 
turned to bargain forthe proposed sculptures 
for the Battle Monument. It was not long 
before he found full employment at the Cap- 
itol at Washington, as well as at Baltimore. 

He was a most industrious man — and so 
devoted to his marble that he could not 
spare an hour to learn either French or 
English ; and his wife, who had joined hiin 
from New York, told me that she believed 
he would turn to stone himself. Fifteen 
years after this, (in 1830), I was surprised 
one fine afternoon in the Boboli gardens, 
at Florence, on being accosted by a well- 
dressed Signor, with his gay wife and five 
fine, children. It was Capellano; who 
acknowledged my timely service to him, 
and informed me that having made money 
enough in America, he had bought uno 
piccolo palazzo, to enjoy the remainder of 
his days in his native city. 

Although Capellano had been profita- 
bly employed at Washington, an artist of 
superior talents was chosen for more im- 
portant works — this artist was Peesico, 
who, a few years before, obtained a scanty 
subsistence in Philadelphia by miniature 
painting and teaching drawing, till an event 
occurred which brought him forth as a 
sculptor. On the distribution of the medals 
awarded by the Franklin Institute, there 
were none for the fine arts, but an honorary 
committee of three was appointed, of which 
I was one, to decide on the merits of two 
models in plaster — one a Portrait from life, 
by Wm. Rush, our celebrated ship-head 
carver ; the other a Colossal Head from 
memory, by Persico, of Lafayette, who 
had recently been on a visit to Philadelphia. 
I was late in joining the committee, who 
had kindly agreed in praise of the work of 
their fellow citizen ; but when I expatiated 
on the beauty of Persico's classic creation, 
as the outburst of a genius that had been 
buried in obscurity, and almost in despair, 
they agreed with me in voting it the palm 
of excellence. The language of our decis- 
ion aroused the torpid ambition of the. 
young sculptor, who proceeded to Wash- 
ington, to be employed in the costly decor- 
ations of the Capitol. 

It is left for me to record these anecdotes 
in the early history of our arts ; and my 
only objection arises from the circumstance 
of my participation in the occurrences — 
but who else shall perform the duty ? If the 
incidents are worth knowing, they can only 
be received from those who, knowing them, 
have not outlived the memory of them. 

Perception of Beauty. — Perception of beau- 
ty is one of the most decided characteristics by 
which man is distinguished from the brute. We 
discover no symptoms of admiration in animals 
of a lower grade than ourselves. The peacock 
excites no deference from the splendor of his 
plumage, nor the swan from her snow-white 
feathers ; and the verdant fields in their summer 
bloom attract no more than as their flowery 
sweets allure the insect tribe, who in their turn 
are followed by their foes. To man alone be- 
longs the prerogative of appreciating beauty, 
because admiration is graciously designed as 
the means of leading him on to moral excellence. 
— 5. Slichney. 
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An easterly wind in Western Texas por- 
tends rain, and such a wind was bearing 
along watery masses of cumuli in the 
direction which my road lay far beyond 
the limits of the last herdsman's cottage. 
At the inn kept by M. Tarde, at Castro- 
ville, I could look with resignation upon 
the storm that overtook me at that places 
Here one sees for the last time the com- 
forts of a home ; he bids adieu to comforta- 
ble beds and the luxuries of the table until 
he finds himself, after many weary weeks, 
among the old settlements of NewMexico. 
A night of thunder and lightning and rain, 
was succeeded by a day of dull grey clouds, 
distilling a fine mist upon t he ground already 
saturated. When I visited Castroville, four 
months before, the district court was in ses- 
sion, and the attaches gave it a busy air ; 
now, the population were as quiet as a vil- 
lage in their native France. The martins, 
which had possession of the piazza, where 
they had reared their young and kept up 
an incessant chattering all day, had gone 
too, but the drouth that prevailed then had 
been succeeded by copious rains. Bean 
vines, under the training of the accomplish- 
ed madam, had twined with extraordinary 
grace up the strings that covered the gable 
end and loaded down the barrel-stave 
white-washed fence, 



* and the sweet tuberose, 



The sweetest flower for scent that blows," 

hung in heavy masses around the ruined 
nests of the martins. Walks could be ex- 
tended only into the garden, where a dou- 
ble row" of the multicaulis mulberry made a 
ver}- pretty avenue, which 'our enthusiastic 
host had already appropriated to a future 
banquet hall. We had another rainy night, 
and another grey morning gave us no hope 
of a speedy improvement in the weather, 
and it was deemed advisable to proceed. 
Fortunately for me, I met here Capt. Rick- 
etts, of the 1st Artillery, on his way to Fort 
Duncan. As our road was the same for 
ninety miles, I accepted a seat in his ambu- 
lance, and surrendered my horse to a dra- 
goon of his escort. We found our trains 
ready to start, and standing in the mud, 
while the teamsters, with their military 
great coats dripping with water, appeared 
reluctant to start. The rains had been so 
violent that the contents of the wagons 
were all wet, the covers having proved in- 
sufficient to protect them, and the men, 
who for two nights had slept in or under 
the wagons, seemed thoroughly water- 
soaked, and the wagon-master of my train 
was so completely soaked with something 
stronger, that he was lying on the ground 
in a state of insensibility. The captain or- 
dered him to be taken out of the mud and 
placed on one of his wagons. 

Rainy days are rarely enjoyed by any 
travellers, but least of all by those who are 
journeying over an unimproved country, 
where the obstacles which nature every- 
where opposes have never been overcome 
by art ; where it is often impossible to stop, 
and to proceed is but little less difficult. 
Our ambulance proceeded very well for a 
few miles over the hilly post-oak country, 
but when it reached the rich flats on the 
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Hondo, the black loam and tangled grass 
Joaded down the wheels, and a distance of 
eight miles required as many hours to tra- 
verse it. The heavier teams were left be- 
hind altogether. On the Hondo, a man 
named Franks has settled with a large num- 
ber of negroes, and he had just opened, at 
his own expense, the road over which we 
travelled, connecting his crossing with Cas- 
troville. -Mrs. F. was suffering intensely 
from a felon, and making use of a lancet 
which s*he furnished, I had the satisfaction 
of affording her relief. The place, a low, 
thatched cottage, with a stone house in pro- 
cess of building, was infested with dogs 
and negroes, aud it was difficult to imagine 
where they all slept. A half dozen of the 
latter stood around while the captain and 
myself made the supplies of corn cakes and 
venison to disappear in such quick succes- 
sion as to compel them to display their 
ivory. The oakes were made from corn 
just ripened, and grated on the cob, and I 
remember the relish with which I ate them, 
now that I have been for two months in the 
wilderness, with heartfelt emotion. Milk 
and butter, too — alas ! We succeeded in 
reaching the Seco about eleven o'clock at 
night. The train was all left behind and 
fast in the mud, and we were without our 
camp equipage, but we found a lodgment 
in the house of a German named Eider. 
The rain had ceased, and the following day 
we made a short journey to the Sabinal, in 
order to give time to the train to overtake 
us. It was a picturesque spot which was 
selected, and the wagons as they came up 
formed in a semicircle around the brow of 
a smooth hill, at the foot of which was the 
rocky bed of the stream, enlarged here into 
a deep and wide pond, where two or three 
large cypresses stood with their feet in the 
water, the last that we see going west ; to 
the right of us was a grove of oaks, where 
the tents of some settlers were pitched. 
My train had not arrived, and I was de- 
pendent upon the hospitality of my gene- 
rous friend. The country, as far as Fort 
Inge, presents but little of special interest ; 
sometimes post-oak and at others mesquet 
trees predominated, but everywhere rich 
grass. The rivers are all mere brooks, 
without auxiliaries, making a deal of noise 
over the stones in chaunels much too large 
for them, or only furnishing water holes. 
The higher lands intervening begin to show 
chapparal and gravel, and the trees gradu- 
ally appear smaller. The whirr of the quail 
is frequent, but the grouse is not seen west 
of San Antonio. At the head of the Leona 
Captain Eicketts left me, as from this point 
our routes diverge. Here I waited two 
days for my train. The head of the Leona, 
at the distance of thirty miles below which 
I had met with so disastrous a deluge, is in 
a wide flat of rich land, overgrown with 
thickets of small live oak, hackberry, and 
pecan trees. There can be no doubt that 
it will prove sickly when it becomes set- 
tled. I am much induced to believe the 
tradition that it is a new river. Its jungles 
are the haunts of innumerable deer and wild 
turkeys, and the puma, jaguar, and tiger 
cat roam unmolested. Mr. Black has built 
a substantial stone building at the head of 
the river, and has laid out a town, which 
he calls Encina. A forest of small elms 
(JJlmus alata) and live oaks throws a sha- 
dow over the site of the town, grateful in a 
country where, except on the rivers, one 



will hardly find trees with foliage heavy 
enough to afford a shade. Situated as it is 
on the great thoroughfare to Mexico, and 
the last suitable situation on good water, it 
will become an important place. I was 
agreeably surprised to see Captain "Walker 
and his Lieut., Devant, of the Mounted Ei- 
fles, ride up the same afternoon that my 
train arrived. They were returning to 
Fort Duncan, after a scout with twenty 
men, and their command was encamped at 
the deserted Fort .two miles below. "We 
made them a visit at their camp. Close to 
the Fort is a remarkable hill of volcanic 
rock, rising from the plain to the height of 
two hundred feet, in a conical form, and 
broken into irregular masses of rock. From 
the summit, several other similar hills are 
visible. These are the more remarkable 
because they are the only traces of irregu- 
lar volcanic action that I have seen in 
Texas. The hospitality of a soldier's board 
is always free, and now, when I remember 
the right good^will with which the table 
was loaded down, my gratitude is mingled 
with a deeper and sadder emotion in know- 
ing that that accomplished gentleman and 
officer, Devant, found soon after a watery 
grave while crossing the Eio Grande. I 
returned to Black's about ten o'clock at 
night, and found my wagon-master lying in 
the road drunk, and covered with blood, 
from the effects of a fight in which he had 
indulged with one of his men, and as oil 
the following morning he was unable to 
proceed, I left him. Just before starting, a 
a party of fillibusters came in from Eagle 
Pass with a negro that they had captured 
in Mexico. This man was a fine-looking 
mulatto, who had been twice captured be- 
fore : on one occasion, his captor arrested 
him on the Texas side, while the negro 
was waiting for the means to cross the 
river, and on his way to San Antonio he 
sold his claim on him for $50, but the ne- 
gro, watching his opportunity, escaped' with 
his captor's horse and six-shooter. He was 
followed across the Eio Grande and again 
seized, and badly burned in the struggle 
that ensued, but his cries called in the na- 
tives and his persecutor was compelled to 
effect his own escape. Ouce afterwards 
he was captured, and his captor had 
him at work at Encina, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to send him to his master, when he 
escaped, and a suit was then pending, his 
master vs. bis captor, for his services, 'as a 
punishment for permitting him to escape, 
when his third capture by the fillibusters 
put an end to it. He was safe now, with a 
pistol always ready to shoot him down at 
the slightest pretext. Poor fellow ! he de- 
served a better fate. These fillibusters, in 
their efforts to extend the area of freedom, 
were refused admission by the insurgent 
Mexicans, who declared them a nuisance, 
but they succeeded so far as to re-capture this 
heroic slave. Nine miles brought us to the 
Nueces, at that time a clear, rapid stream, 
and difficult to ford. Here was encamped 
the advance party of Major Emory's boun- 
dary commission, camped at the head 
springs of Turkey Creek. There is good 
land and picturesque scenery along this 
creek, but away from it the land is rolling, 
stony, and covered with shrubs. Another 
day's ride over a country sterile and every 
hour more desolate, brought me to Fort 
Clark, at the head of a beautiful stream 
called Las Morus. The^river rises a few 



rods above the Fort, and bursts out, Miner- 
ya-like, at once in its full proportions, and. 
is overshadowed by very large pecans and 
oaks, which define the outline of its course 
through a region which is elsewhere almost 
destitute of trees. Dr. Norris, the accom- 
plished surgeon at this post, told me that 
he had known the stream to rise a foot in 
a single day, with no apparent cause; a 
proof of the great distance at which it has 
its subterranean source. It affords another 
example of this interesting feature of many 
of the streams of Western Texas. From 
this point of the road one bids a long adieu 
to forest shades and quiet waters.- "We 
leave the beautiful behind us. On my ar- 
rival an express was sent to a detachment 
of dragoons, which came down as an escort 
to Major Emory's party, on their return to 
El Paso, to wait for further orders. I 
made my adieus to the officers over a wa- 
termelon, and in an ambulance, with four 
grey mules, provided by the efficient quar- 
termaster, I drove out to the Pedras Pin- 
tos, a small brook eight miles distant, 
where the escort were camped. 

Ten dragoons, armed with rifles, and va- 
riously dressed, with red shirts and blue, 
one wears a black wool hat without a 
crown, another a light one with half a rim, 
a third with a hat entire, tied with a deer- 
skin band, turned up before and behind, and 
drawn over the ears. The sergeant has a 
straw hat, with a band of broadcloth fanci- 
fully cut full of holes, and notched on the 
margins. He wears fustian breeches, and 
has killed a deer and sat in the blood. 
They all have good horses, and the brass 
mountings of their saddles, the glitter of 
their rifles, carried uniformly, no less than 
their orderly march, betray the disciplin- 
ed soldier, despite their nnuniform dress. 
They are followed by two wagons, carrying 
their forage, each drawn by six mules. A 
third wagon, like the two preceding, is 
loaded with forage for my mules and its 
own. It rumbles along just in front of me, 
with a long, narrow bucket swinging to the 
hind axle; a'chain to lock the wheels in 
steep descents, dangles along the road ; then 
the ambulance, with a driver with long 
hair, broad-brimmed hat, and broadershoul- 
ders, and a detachment of one man of the 
1st Infantry, as my body guard, sits with 
him. Two more dragoons, as rear-guard, 
complete the train. It was the last day of 
summer that we set out. The cool nights 
had deposited myriads of crystal globules 
on the points of the long, coarse grass that 
covered the low ground where the creek 
found its course, now overgrown by it, and 
now widening into a little pond, where a 
few cat-tail flags outranked the grass on ite 
margin. Blackbirds chattered among them, 
red-winged and yellow-headed — this, last 
variety are very common in Texas'. Slowly 
we wend our way over smooth rocky roads, 
the mules wag their long ears as they 
walk, the tar-bucket swings, and the chain 
dangles on over the weary road. Though 
the ascent has been gradual, the elevation 
must be considerable, judging from the 
aspect of the country. The rolling surface 
is scantily covered with soil, hardly suffi- 
cient to cover the solid limestone below it, 
but isolated bushes are spread over it, some 
in lively green, others with whitish foliage, 
and crowded with tubular flowers of a 
bright rose color. The yucca grows small, 
but is too characteristic a plant to escape 
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notice, interspersed as it is every whore 
among the mottled shrubbery. In the 
lower country, it has a trunk resembling the 
palm tree, but wherever found on the table 
lands, its leaves start from the root, are 
from a yard to a yard and a half long, con- 
cave above, convex below, with sharp, 
smooth edges, terminating in a hardened 
point ; they are so rigid as to resist a blow 
from a club, and standing out in every 
direction, like radii, from a centre, they 
would form a ehevwux-de-frise so complete 
as to impale any animal that would attempt 
to force it. As a fence, they would be impas- 
sable ; and so formidable do they look, that 
two of them planted at a gate would be 
equivalent, in my estimation, to a watch- 
dog. , We camped the second night on the 
San Filippe, a clear but cheerless stream. 
My tent is pitched facing the fire, by a de- 
tachment of the dragoons assisted by the 
infantry. A cot, a trunk, and a camp table 
are placed in it. I had obtained from the 
commissary such stores as were necessary 
for the road, coffee, sugar, bacon, and hard 
bread, which last furnished me an excellent 
field for entomological researches. If I 
have anything better I must depend upon 
somebody's gun. There are Texan quail 
(Ortyx texana) in plenty, and fish seemed to 
be abundant in a deep place in the creek, 
where it expanded into a pond, at the base 
of a limestone cliff. A musket served me 
for a shot gun, and I had hooks and lines. I 
baited the hook with a small mullet, and left 
it for the larger ones to take at their leis- 
ure, to try the more exciting sport of the 
field. The sudden flush of a flock of quails 
startles me, and before L can recover my 
presence of mind they are beyond range, 
but I see where they settle, and creep care- 
fully up to the spot; they are just crowding 
to the border of a pile of prickly pears, and 
ready to fly. The trigger yielded to the 
pressure of the finger, and I thought the 
gun would refuse to perform its office, but 
at length it did "go," and so did an indefi- 
nite number of the birds. I ran to the 
spot, expecting to find half their number 
dead upon the field ; the cactus was bleed- 
ing at every pore, but my hopes of a dinner 
had flown, leaving me no feather as a sou- 
venir. I found them again, but the cap 
would not explode, and as night came on I 
returned to the stream where I had left my 
line, bat the bait was gone and left 'nothing 
better in its place. Returned to camp and 
dined on bacon and pilot bread, as usual. 

The next morning I returned to the attack 
on the quails, and succeeded in wounding 
one, but when I went to pick it up, it rose 
and flew so high that it seemed as though 
it was resolved never to have any more to 
do with this treacherous world. Returned 
to camp and breakfasted on biscuit and 
bacon. 

This day unfolded still more clearly the 
interesting geological features of the coun- 
try. The undulations of the surface deep- 
ened into ravines, showing the stratifica- 
tions of limestone ; the hills are almost de- 
nuded of soil, the bushes still more stunted. 
Away to the left is the fantastic outline of 
mountains in Mexico, rising in acute angles 
and perpendicular walls to the clouds, but 
all distant and dimly blue. 

Suddenly a canon yawns below us, and 
the train with locked wheels descends be- 
tween two walls of rock, some of the strata 
of which are of great thickuess, and under- 



mined by the disintegration of the softer 
strata, and often worn by water from above 
into buttresses, and resembling some grim 
fortress, towering hundreds of feet high. 
No trees, and only here and there a shrub 
in the lowest parts of the ravines, but every- 
where bare blue rocks, vast, dreary, and 
desolate. Our wagons pitched and bound- 
ed over the loose rocks in the botom of the 
cation, until it spread into a larger one with 
a smooth stone floor, over which flowed, in 
a thin, broad sheet, the waters of " Devil's 
river." I had approached a stream with 
such an ominous name with feelings of cu- 
riosity, but now I felt more of awe. "Whe- 
ther that name had been given it from 
the character of the savages who found 
in its inaccessable cliffs and caves a safe 
refuge from pursuit, and safe positions from 
which to shoot, their feathered, noiseless 
messengers of death upon a weaker party, 
or whether it was really a damned river, 
and consigned to the Prince of Darkness, 
I had formed no opinion. .. But I kept a 
sharp look out for all sorts of evil ones. 
The rock over which the water flowed was 
white from sulphur, apparently, and once 
my heart came into my throat at the sight 
of a hideous spotted saurian with horns 
over its eyes, and a sharp tail, but it proved 
to be only the horned frog, and the normal 
condition of things was resumed under my 
jacket, without serious consequences. Leav- 
ing the bed of the river, we crossed a ridge 
of hills to the ravine of another stream 
emptying into Devil's river, and camped on 
the open ground beyond. This camp 
ground is well known as that of the " Paint- 
ed Oaves." Caves are everywhere common 
in the limestone cliffs, and most common 
in the highest and most inaccessible places. 
The mode of their formation appears to me 
very easy of solution. 

They occur in that quality of limestone 
which I have compared before to the Oaen 
stone. The effect of rain upon it is to 
harden it, but where it is exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere, and guarded 
from rain, it suffers disintegration. When a 
rock becomes detached and rolls down 
from its place, it may happen that a por- 
tion of the surface exposed is protected 
from the rain, and in process of time an 
excavation of considerable extent is found. 
There are great numbers of these caves in 
the cliffs, near where I am now writing, 
(on the Pecos), of all sizes, from that of a 
baker's oven to that of a chamber where 
a hundred persons could find shelter. A 
shell of rock hangs down in front of them 
like a curtain, and the floor, which is al- 
ways ascending, is covered with the debris 
as it falls in lamina? and dust. Oatside 
the rock is blue, from exposure to weather, 
but within it is a delicate yellow tint, the 
natural color of the stone. The painted 
caves are of this nature, but being easy cl 
access and near an important crossing, they 
had evidently been, from remote times, a 
resort of the savages who still hold domin- 
ion in these regions. My driver said " that 
when he first visited the place, five years 
since, the walls were covered with draw- 
ings in red and black, of men and animals." 
but every person visiting the spot seems to 
have conceived it his duty to' leave some 
testimonial of his taste and intelligence in 
charcoal on the walls, until there are none 
of the natives' symbolical records remain- 
ing, except one or two too low to be con- 



veniently reached. These caves were a 
mile from our camp, and not desiring to go 
further alone, I returned for a companion, 
and took a young Irishman, named Andy, a 
driver, to accompany me further down the 
river, where the scenery seemed still more 
sublimely desolate. There was no running 
water, but it stood in holes in the bed of 
the stream. We had gone about half a 
mile below the caves when I discovered re- 
cent signs of Indians, perhaps two or three 
days old, which I mentioned to Andy. I 
proposed to him that if he should see a 
large mass of coarse black hair anywhere 
behind the rocks, he should fire upon 
it with his rifle, and I would reserve my 
buck-shot to repulse a charge until he 
could re-load, but Andy remembered that 
his mules required his attention, and wished 
to leave me with both guns! But I in- 
sisted upon seeing him safely back to camp. 
Andy, however, thought he saw his ani- 
mals straying, I fancy, and I soon lost 
sight of him behind a point of rocks. 
Desolate as this region is, it is not wanting 
in the picturesque. To an artist it could 
furnish studies of rock that it would be 
difficult to excel. Andy left me just at a 
very interesting spot — a pond of deep, 
limpid water, into which projects a cliff of 
solid stone, forty feet high, flat on the top, 
and undermined by the force of the current 
when the water was high, in finely curved 
lines, from top to bottom. Its connection 
with the precipices behind it was concealed 
by a few persimmon trees — the only trees 
in sight. It seemed that I could catch 
some fish from the top of this rock, but in 
the effort to gain it, I missed my foot- 
ing, and fell into a prickly pear, which gave 
me useful employment till dark, in clearing 
my skin from the prickles. Dined again 
on hard bread and bacon. Near the camp, 
at the edge of the water, was a shrub 
common in all the streams of this re- 
gion, which resembles willow, and is gen- 
erally called such, but it has composite 
flowers in a panicle. Upon one of them a 
very large Cicada was making more noise 
than seemed necessary, and I captured him. 
There is a smaller species of it common in 
the North, and is often improperly called a 
locust, by those who confound the true 
locust with the grasshopper. I found, also, 
a fine specimen of the green Mantis, a very 
interesting insect, with a body about three 
inches long. Shot a pigeon for my break- 
fast. In the effort to shoot a long-eared 
rabbit, I was wounded by the point of the 
Yucca, and crippled for two days. 'On the 
road the sergeant killed a fine buck. All 
day we journeyed over the rolling table 
lands, now destitute of every species of 
shrub ; instead were clumps of the DasyJ/y- 
rion, a rigid, bearded, linear-leaved plant, 
which throws up from its centre a spike 
from six to twelve feet higb, which, in its 
season, bore its flowers, but it was now dry ; • 
it is known as the bear grass. As the road 
passes oven the higher ground, the eye 
ranges for many miles over a dreary ex- 
panse of loose stones, and the dry stalks 
of the "bear grass." Twenty-four miles 
brought us to the first water. This is stag- 
nant in a ravine. My attention was called 
to a little spot by the road-side, full of 
mournful interest, which awakened memo- 
ries of that eventful year when so many 
found uncoffined graves on that long jour- 
ney to the land of gold. A small heap of 
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stones told where a young girl was left in a 
nameless grave. The teamster knows the 
spot and the wolf howls her requiem. My 
tent could not be pitched for the want of 
sufficient soil to receive the stakes, and I 
slept in the ambulance, but there was a 
mule tied to each wheel^and as it was a 
long time since I slept in a cradle, I fouod 
my situation about as comfortable as might 
be supposed. The following day we de- 
scended another long caflon down, down un- 
til we find ourselves again at the Devil's 
river, much nearer its source ; but the chan- 
nel is still deep, and the banks, rising about 
as high as the Highlands of theHudsoD,are 
rounded and interrupted by ravines, but the 
stratification is nowhere concealed. The 
bottom of the river is covered with rounded 
masses of stone and thickets of small-trees. 
"We camped near where the river widened 
into a small lake, on the margin of which 
a grov'e of pecans had grown to a great 
size. "Wild turkeys resort to them at night. 
As the sua went down I planted myself 
near them 'to take a turkey when he came 
in to roost, but the pecans were lying 
thick around me, and I employed my timein 
picking them up until I had gathered a 
peck, which so well satisfied me that I 
returned to camp, but I paid dear for them. 
The JRhus or poison-oak, covered the 
ground beneath the trees, but as I had 
often exposed myself to it along the river 
bottoms of Texas and California with im- 
punity, I gave no attention to it, but it was 
long before I could forget it. A turkey, a 
fawn, and some fish, were taken by the men. 
The road from this crossing continues up 
the bed of the river, which soon becomes 
lost in the rocks. The mules labor hard 
among the round stones which are left in 
heaps by the water after heavy rains. 
Camped at the head of the valley near a 
pond, called Beaver Lake. A large flock 
of turkeys flew away into a thicket of 
small live oaks. I saw where one alighted 
in a dead tree, and with great difficulty 
worked my way through the tall weeds 
that intervened, until I reached the spot 
where I expected to see the turkey : a 
large bird was perched at long range, and 
thinking it to be the bird I was after, I 
fired, and away flew a fish-hawk with one 
leg dangling below him, and at the same 
instant flew the turkey, from a tree directly 
over my bead, with both legs in good order. 
I appeased my vexation by shooting three 
teal on the pond, and determined to 
have my satisfaction by waylaying them 
when they came in to roost. But in this I 
had as little success, though I spent two 
hours in a dense thicket where they ought 
to have come. Others were more success- 
ful, however, and more turkeys were slain 
than we could use. The succeeding day 
we again reached the table lands, if those 
can be called lands which are little else 
than rock. There we saw the first prairie- 
dog-town. This was to me an object of 
great interest, one which had been associa- 
ted in my mind with the adventures of 
Clark and Lewis, and the far interior of the 
great West, destined to be, forages to come, 
as it had been from time immemorial, the 
home of the savage. 

These are landmarks that are necessary 
to make one realize how far he has wan- 
dered from the land where sleep our fore- 
fathers who heard the war-cry of the Indian. 
But, independently of associations, the 
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prairie-dog is an interesting animal. This 
community was small and limited by the 

nature of the ground. A small valley or 
depression in the ground had received the 
alluvium from the higher ground about it, 
to the depth, apparently, of several feet, and 
into winch the marmot can readily exca- 
vate his burrow. They dig them a rod or 
more distant from each other, and never 
appear to stray far away, for, except in 
these, they have no protection from birds of 
prey, as well as wolves. They feed on the 
short, fine grass that seems to be confined 
to these flats. As this region is often 
many months without rain or dew, and the 
localities they select many miles from 
water, and the solid limestone which 
underlies the soil forbids deep excavations, 
it seems probable that they lived gener- 
ally without water, or only such as the 
juices of the grass afforded them, and an ex- 
amination of the stomach of one killed by 
the sergeant confirms me in that opinion. 
Their general appearance is that of the 
squirrel family, though they are twice the 
size of the grey squirrel, and their tails not 
half the length of their bodies. When 
they hear an unaccustomed sound they will 
rear themselves upon their hind feet to see 
what it means, and when they discover a 
white man approaching, with a gun in his 
hand, they run to their burrows, and look- 
ing over the little breast-work which is 
thrown up about them, they set up the 
barking which has given them the name of 
prairie-dogs, to which the red squirrel of the 
North has just as much claim, and whose 
bark, when you disturb him, very closely 
resembles this marmot's. A small burrow- 
ing owl is common in theso towns, but 
what business it has there I could not 
learn. "We descended from these table 
lands into another wide valley, several 
hundred feet deep, and camped near where 
there was a little water standing in a 
" hole," in a rocky ravine. The feet of the 
animals soon made it mud, but still they 
drank it. The scenery here was very pic- 
turesque. A valley about a mile wide, 
with a smooth, level floor, covered with 
grass and mesquets, here reduced to a 
diminutive shrub, is shut in by the table 
lands protruding in distinct heads, like hills, 
their flat tops on a level with the general 
surface of the table lands, and. all present- 
ing near their summits a perpendicular 
wall, like a parapet to a fort, or the wall of 
an old castle, from which the earth slopes 
abruptly down to the floor of the valley. 
From our camp that night I counted eleven 
of these " Castle mountains," as they have 
been called. The heavy strata of rock 
presenting themselves are uniform through- 
out, and were once continuous, but the 
action of running water for ages has made 
this deep valley, and separated their head- 
lands a mile asunder. All the next day 
we journeyed through this valley to where 
it opens into another at Howard's Springs. 
This is another noted camping-place. So 
scarce is water in this region, for the most 
of the time, that any party passing either 
way near it must stop here. The water 
rises in considerable quantity through the 
pebbles in the bed of the aroyo y and disap- 
pears as suddenly. Even water-fowl are 
forced to resort to it,and in the muddy pond 
ducks are always to be found. It lies in 
the great Comanche trail to Mexico, and is 
reputed to be a dangerous pass. A few 



small trees grow near the spring, and a 
small thicket of willows grows in a ravin© 
at the foot of a ledge of limestone, in the 
crevices of which juniper trees, here called 
"cedars," begin to show themselves. I 
killed a turkey in the afternoon, and find- 
ing that they resorted to the willows to 
roost, I arranged with the sergeant that wo 
should go at sundown to the bluff and Bhoot 
them as they came in. When I arrived at 
the spot there was a number of them in 
full sight, but as the sergeant had not 
come, I waited for him until it became so 
dark that I could scarcely see them. When 
he came, it was arranged that we 
should fire simultaneously, but one turkey 
only was killed, and we could no longer 
distinguish them in the obscurity of the 
night. Still we were disposed to hunt them, 
and we traversed the ravine, one on each side 
of the willows, until we conld no longer 
distinguish each other. I had been steal- 
ing my way qnietly along for some time 
without hearing anything from my friend, 
andlhailedliim. When he exclaimed, close 
by me, " My God ! Doctor, is that you? I 
thought it was a turkey V He had indeed 
been following me for some time, trying 1 to 
get a good sight at me, and my calling to 
him, perhaps, saved me from the effects of 
a charge of slugs from his musket. The 
next day we travelled out of the valley and 
camped on the table laud at the head of 
a caflon, whose depth we were prevented 
from seeing by the growth of cedars. The 
rain-water in rocks served our animals, and 
the grass was much better than we had seen 
for a week. In this vicinity, the prairie- 
dog towns are numerous, and herds of the 
prong-horned antelope were seen. They 
are very timid, and so difficult to shoot that 
their horns are rarely seen in the possession 
of any one but their natural owner.' I 
arrived on the following day at the en- 
campment, where I now write, on Live- 
oak-creek. J. D. B. S, 

What struck me the most in my journey, in 

Holland was the perfect resemblance everything 
bore to what I have seen in the Dutch pictures. 
Every bush, and house, and window, and, above 
all. the people themselves, stnick me as if I 
had seen them and known them before. The , 
styles of their different painters were so various, 
and their variety of objects so few, that one 
may say every object has been painted, and of 
course, therefore perfectly familiar to one ac- 
quainted with their pictures. I have felt this, 
indeed, to such a degree, that it almost seems 
like as if one had a previous existence. — Wilkie. 
, * . 
EVENING PRAYER. 
{From Hie Q^rmcm.) 

BY A. M. 

Thou thy golden stars art planting 

Id the fields of blue on high, 
Which are near and far extending 

One eternal realm of sky. 

Seeds of lofty thoughts and earnest, 

'Mid the loneliness of night, 
Calmly growing, calmly swelling, 

In the stillness of their might. 

And upon the earth are sprouting, 

Decked with flow'rets fresh and new, 
Till the earth with life all teeming, 

As a flower is shining too. 

Father of the stars eternal ! 

Source of joy to. every breast! 
Take! oh take this lonely wand! re r ' ; 

Fold me in thy arms to rest 



